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The Story of Roy 


Florence E. Mateer 











Have you ever heard of an “institution rounder?’ Do you know the 
type? Well, Roy is one and a typical one. 

He and his twin brother, Rob, came to us in October, 1900, two little 
eight-year-old boys, just from the almshouse. With their brown eyes, light 
hair and rather pitiful faces they soon won a place for themselves in the 
hearts of sympathetic teachers and attendants, who strove in every possible 
way to educate them and lift from them the suspicion of mental defect. 

From Roy’s reports we have these significant and hopeful entries: 

From Admission Blanks: 

Age 8. Can help himself. Speech imperfect. Voice thick. Memory 
poor. Attention good, at times. Sight and hearing good. Nervous. Habits 
good. Can do errands. Can throw and catch a ball. Obstinate. 

From School Reports: 

December, 1900. Has improved a great deal. Quiet, but restless. Has 
never shown any temper in school. Cannot stick to amyone thing. Very 
observing, can match color and form. Likes to do errands and always does 
them correctly. Is good in sense work. Especially good at games. 

Does very little. Strings beads and cuts paper. Will not work alone. 
Scribbles on blackboard. Bites points of pencils. More quiet. Quite an 
imagination. Good errand boy. Do not think he will ever do much in 
school. 

June, 1901. Cottage. Is more obedient and not so quarrelsome. Tries 
very hard to please. Seems delighted to receive a word of praise. 

October, 1901. Weaves over one, under one. Pastes rings quite well. 
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Is beginning to take 





Can cut a design of his own qntite well, and paste it. 
part and show some interest in morning circle. 

From this time on Roy, and Rob too, continued in school, gradually 
learning to do more difficult things. Roy, at the same time, became office 
errand boy. Both were capable and Roy, as reports say, careful when 
working for some one for whom he cared.” Turning to the records lead- 
ing up to the present time, we find that the problem of this boy has grown 
with his growth. 

From School Records: 

October, 1908. Drills nicely, behaves well. Enters into games with a 
great deal of spirit and likes to dance. Talks a great deal. Can write a 
very good original story. Can read quite well in the second reader. Recog- 
nizes more words, but it is hard for him to get expression. 

June, 1909. Disposition has become so mean that in many places he 
has failed where last year he was doing quite well. Because of his bad 
language he has not done any work in English class for several months. 
Does fairly well in physical culture and basketry. 

July, 1909. Is dismissed from barn where he was a good milker. Is 
now spending the afternoons working in the children’s flower garden to 
keep him out of further trouble. 

August, 1911. Can do good work when he is so disposed, but usually 
says, “I can’t” or “I don’t care.” Very hard to win over, but when won 
will do anything within his ability until the next spell of stubbornness. Is 
working with the carpenter. 

To-day his cottage report reads: Is obedient to those for whom he 
cares. Hard to manage. Needs close supervision. Can do anything if in 
the humor. Is careless, quarrelsome, cranky, excitable and cheerful. 

With such a reputation, is it amy wonder that he has become a 
“rounder ? His schedule is changed frequently, but no matter where he 
is supposed to be, he spends most of his time evading work and wishing 
he were allowed to work somewhere else. He has made the circuit of 
school, barn, laundry, carpenter shop, and then he has made it again. 

Now he is scheduled two hours a day to a department where he really 
seems to like to work. 

He has been made to like it. “How?” you say, “and if he has been 
made to like it there, why can’t he be made to work elsewhere?” 

The reason is not far off. For this two hours a day he is supposed 
to scrub and clean. A very prosaic task, indeed, but rarely has a day 
passed that Roy has not had the monotony broken by the gift of an apple, 
some candy or a cup of chocolate on cold mornings. Now and then, on 
rare occasions, after good behavior and good work for several days, he has 
even had that most highly prized, most delicious dainty—chewing gum! And 
all the time he has had on days of good work, on days of poor work, on 






































days when he would not w ork at all—praise, both for things done and for 
things left undone. 

Since last October Roy’s work for these two hours has been under 
the closest supervision and training by an employee, of whom he is very 
fond. But, in spite of this, if he is now left without supervision for one- 


half hour, all the old, slouchy, lazy traits appear, and Roy’s work remains 


unaccomplished. One week, no amount of coaxing or “treating” was able 
to make Roy even begin his work. He loafed every minute and used such 
language that he was “discharged” from his two hours’ work. He stood 
this just about twenty minutes, and since then he has been careful in his 
use of language, energetic about his work and cheerful. Is it worth 
while? Ought we to follow Roy all thru the day striving to raise him 
to a level of efficiency far above the highest ideal of which he seems 
capable? But you say, “He may be capableY’ Let’ us turn to his family 
and see if they are capable. 

His' mother was a feeble-minded woman. She and her six defective 


children; including Roy and ‘Rob, were sent to the almshouse because her 


feeble-minded husband could not support them, and there she was burned 


to death! Both of her parents were feeble-minded, as were all of her five’ 


brothers and sisters and her numerous progeny. Altogether, there have 
been traced thirty-seven defectives in Roy’s immediate family. All of 


them°are shiftless and “just getting along somehow.” Among these are 


two other children who are being cared for in the Institution at Vineland. 
Knowing this; need we expect anything better or different from Roy? 

Many times Roy does things which are in themselves insignificant, but 
which show inability to direct his own affairs so as to conduce to his own 
welfare. 

Not long ago he was given a fountain pen as a present, the next day 
he'had sold it for'10 cents. 

In scrubbing a room, he never discovers that, when he has finished 
it ‘all ‘but a little piece in front of a doorway, the rest could be done com- 
fortably by going’ thru the doorway. Instead, he turns around and kneels 
on the part that has been freshly scrubbed. 


Yet, hi8 only complaint is, “I'd a had more sense if I'd gone to school 
more, btit you see I was an errand boy and now I can’t remember all them 


big words ‘people use to talk.” 
Roy ‘tested 8 by the Binet scale two years agd; a year ago ‘he tested 


8and 3 poitits to-day he tests 8 and 3 points. When we keep this in 


mitd. it is far edsiet to deal with his faults and to remain undiscouragéd 
by “his ‘failures. 

Had‘ we knowti years ago, when we wrote, “Camrot stick’ to one thing,” 
and later on, “Careful when working for some one for whom “he cares,” 
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that Roy would not “grow up” mentally, wé could perhaps have made better’ 
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use of these traits. 

Are there “rounders” outside institution walls? Do you know a man 
healthy, good-natured, incapable, always down on his luck, losing jobs 
cheerfully, feeling sure “somethin’ will turn up soon,” while the town eagerly 
gives him coal tickets, and free soup enough to enable him to marry and 
keep a family? 

Is such a man more capable than Roy? How many jobs must he lose 
thru sheer incapacity before we recognize his lack? How long will we 
continue to stand by him and declare to an optimistic public that “All men 
are created equal”? 


Extension of the Research Work 


Those of our readers who have been in touch with our work from the 
beginning will remember the rather extensive outline setting forth the ideals 
of this research department. This ideal may be summed up by saying it 
was our ambition to be able to study the defective child from every possible 
standpoint. The attainment of this ideal has been slow, but, inspired by 
the creed of our superintendent that “one can have anything he wishes in this 
world if he only desires it with sufficient intensity and never forgets that he 
wants it,” we have patiently persisted in doing the things that were nearest 
us and accomplishing whatever our means enabled us, but always looking 
forward to the time when we should be able to extend our work into other 
fields. We have waited only a little over five years until, through the mu- 
nificence of a friend, we are able to add extensively to our program. 

The past years have been years of organization or orientation, and of 
establishing sound bases and principles for future work. Our visible 
achievements are probably limited to two—the establishment of the accuracy 
and remarkable value of the Binet Measuring Scale of Intelligence, and on 
it basing a classification of defective children that is of practical value in 
institutions for feeble-minded and in public schools. This has been a fortu- 
nate achievement because it brings order out of chaos. The question of 
the grade of a child is no longer a matter of guesswork, but is determinable 
to a degree of accuracy that we hardly dared hope for when we began. 

Our second work has been in connection with the heredity of feeble- 
mindedness. Not only have we established the fact of heredity in more 
than two-thirds of our cases, but we have studied and recorded the family 
histories of practically every child in the institution. This, again, is of most 
fundamental importance as a basis for more extended study of these cases. 
On the subject one book is already published, THz KALLIKAK FAMILy, 
giving the detailed history of one remarkable family, and another volume 
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which will give the result of all of the cases will soon appear. 

Besides these two principal results much data have been accumulated 
that will be of value at any time that they are wanted. A great many 
measurements, both physical and mental, are available, and will prove of 
great service in the studies that will later be made. Starting alone in one 
small room, the laboratory has grown to six rooms. There are now four 
regular assistants and four student helpers. These latter are young men or 
women, some of them college graduates who come to work in the laboratory, 
helping us with the work, and in return learning the methods and getting 
an understanding of the problem of the feeble-minded. 

The possibility of the extension of our work along other lines came 
early in the past summer when a good friend provided for the salaries of 
three trained assistants. The first of these was in the line of biochemistry, 
and after a careful searching of the field, we were able to secure the services 
of a man highly trained in this most difficult and important field. The 
appointee was Dr. Amos W. Peters, Ph.D., who came to us from the Car- 
negie Nutrition Laboratory in Boston, having formerly been at the Harvard 
Medical School and at the State University of Illinois. The meaning and 
importance of biochemistry in connection with our problem is explained by 
Dr. Peters himself in another article of this number. 

From the beginning we have been able, through the co-operation and 
help of the Wistar Institute of Anatomy in Philadelphia, to hold atitopsies 
whenever permission was granted. Through these much valuable informa- 
tion has been obtained, but the circumstances were such that we were never 
able to conduct these with the completeness and perfection that was desir- 
able. We have also had the able service of Dr. Walter S. Cornell, Chief 
Medical Inspector in Philadelphia schools. He, with the assistance of a 
young woman graduate in medicine, has carried on several minor studies 
in medical research. This was mostly preliminary work, but valuable and 
important. But this again was never adequate to the opportunity. We are 
now able to prepare to see our ideals realized in this direction through the 
appointment of another highly trained man in neuropathology. After care- 
ful consideration we have appointed to this position Dr. C. J. Hickson, at 
present studying abroad. Dr. Hickson is a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was the founder of the Mills Neurological Society of that 
institution, has studied and worked in Pittsburgh and has spent two years 
studying with the most prominent men abroad. We are expecting that 
under his management the work of the medical research division will be all 
that we could desire. 

After all, the problem of the feeble-minded is a psychological one, and 
there are more questions in connection with this phase of the subject than 
any other. It consequently became evident that we needed more psycho- 
logical study. We have, therefore, added an assistant psychologist. We 
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have appointed to this position Mr. Edgar A. Doll, A.B., a graduate of Cor- 
nell University, who has taken extra courses in psychology, including labora- 
tory psychology, has worked with Professor Whipple and Professor Tich- 
ener. During the past summer he has been assisting in the summer school at 
Cornell. Not having any administrative work, Professor Doll will be able 
to give his whole time to psychological problems. 

Dr. Peters has already begun work, and a large room on the first floor 
of our building has been fitted up for his use. Dr. Hickson and Mr. Doll 
will begin the first of October, and thus will be inaugurated what we may 
call the second epoch in the history of the research work at Vineland. It 
begins under excellent auspices as to men and equipment. Our greatest 
difficulty at present is the limitation in regard to room. We must have a 
laboratory building in order to carry on our work with high efficiency, but 
we fully believe that this will come, and we hope for it in the near future. 

Thus will be well organized the first, most extensive and best equipped 
research laboratory for the investigation of this enormous problem of mental 
deficiency. 


A Department of Biochemical Research at Vineland 


To the Training School at Vineland, N. J., belongs the credit for the 
first establishment anywhere in the world of a biochemical laboratory as 
one means of investigation of the problem of feeble-mindedness in children. 
To the writer of this article has fallen the honor as well as the heavy duty 
of testing what are the possibilities of biochemical research in the field of 
feeble-mindedness. The large problem which this unfortunate affliction 
of a considerable portion of humanity presents to organized society is be- 
coming daily more evident, as its economic burden and its social conse- 
quences force themselves on public attention. Research on the problem is 
a crying need not simply from the humanitarian standpoint, but also as an 
economic necessity. The care and treatment of these cases and the govern- 
mental management of this problem including its ameliorment and preven- 
tion will in future rest on the basis of data obtained by scientific reseacrh. 
At present we are proceeding on a very small amount of such data and we 
are just discovering after some preliminary efforts made in the psycho- 
logical direction how extensive and manysided this problem is. What as- 
surance have we that our present method of dealing with the problem is 
in rational accord with the naiure and origin of the condition? Our pro- 
cedures are in the stage of costly empiricism and in the very infancy of 
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scientific investigation. It is therefore an important step forward when 
this institution ventures to add to its present psychological method of inves- 
tigation that of the rapidly growing and fundamental science of biochem- 
istry. The need for this additional method of attack and the tendency of 
expert thought toward it, is well illustrated by the following quotation from 
the words of a leader in the problems of psychopathology, Dr. Southard: 

‘The majority of cases of mental diseases are, I am convinced by 
special studies, characterized by the occurrence of obvious brain lesions, 
i. e., even in the present stage of science they possess a structural pathology. 
Do they therefore possess no functional pathology? Their possession of 
the two aspects is a truism. Should we not study both aspects? 

“Furthermore, suppose we learn that, whereas three-quarters of our 
cases of mental disease exhibit obvious irrecoverable brain lesions, another 
quarter fails to show these. Suppose the methods of microscopic research 
should still fail to show in many cases essential or irreversible brain lesions, 
should we not stultify ourselves if we did not abandon for the research 
campaign both that psychopathology which has taught us the main course 
of our disease and the neuropathology which has proved usefully negative? 
Should we not repair at once to the chemistry of metabolism, the physiology 
of internal secretions, and the entire point of view of psychopathology ?* 
Discoveries in the latter fields, concrete and pertinent facts, would carry us 
back to the tissues and back to the processes of the nervous system, to 
neuropathology, structural and functional and to psychopathology, and en- 
lighten many dark corners therein. He who adheres to the classical prob- 
lems as they lie within the teaching divisions of any science is not apt to 
change the face of that science.” 

It is the method of science to develop the ultimate truth with its numer- 
ous and involved qualifications, which are due to the infinite complexity of 
nature itself, by means of hypotheses. These are repeatedly set up and 
repeatedly confirmed or refuted and replaced by others of better construc- 
tion in view of previous experience. Whether the hypothesis was exaetly 
correct or not—ultimately tenable or untenable—becomes a matter of no 
practical significance. The testing of hypotheses develops facts, and facts, 
demonstrated and adequately qualified truths, are the precious heritage of 
the race from previous human endeavor. Now, then, the hypothesis which 
underlies the use of the biochemical method in this problem is that which 
postulates, simply, a relation between pathological mental action on the one 
hand, and the physical condition of the brain and body on the other. We 
will not discuss this proposition—no, this hypothesis—with our readers. It 
is not worth while. We only wish gently to call their attention to it and to 
prevent them from shying at this subject on theoretical grounds. This, 


* Southard, E. E. Psychopathology and Neuropathology: The Problems of Teaching 
and Research Contrasted. Amer. Jour. of Psychol. 23:230 - 235, 1912. Read by invita- 
tion ina symposium at the meeting of the American Psychological Association, Dec. 28, 
1911, at the Hospital for the Insane, Washington, D. C. 
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then, is our generalized hypothesis, and it is clear that finally our logical 
efforts will be directed toward the correlation of data, psychological and bio- 
logical, taken in their widest sense. This part of our effort will be small, 
however, compared to the requirement for painstaking and persistent experi- 
mental determination of facts which are the real values we are seeking. In 
this connection it should be noticed that the present literature of chemical 
biology contains numerous concrete examples of investigations which have an 
evident relation to the problems of psychopathology viewed from the broad 
standpoint of Southard, as above quoted. In future numbers of this journal 
we shall from time to time present our readers with notes and criticisms on 
this literature. 

It is important that the general aim of this biochemical effort should 
not be misunderstood, nor its results misinterpreted. The primary and only 
initial object is to contribute toward the elucidation of the conditions of 
psychopathological action by means of the biochemical method.- The curing 
of tuberculosis was an entirely premature and abortive expenditure of effort 
before the elucidation of the cause and conditions of that disease. When 
once these conditions have been adequately determined, valuable applica- 
tions of the new knowlédge always follow, and sometimes with astonishing 
results. But now we are only in the beginning of the period of strenuous 
seeking after much needed information. We wish also to emphasize that 
we regard the biochemical as only one, but after the psychological the next 
in importance, of the methods that are available for determining conditions 
of abnormal mental action. We picture our final understanding of these 
conditions to be a composite and correlated result obtained by different 
methods, none of which would alone have ever yielded adequate knowledge. 

Now we are asked just what, concretely, is the field of application of 
biochemistry to the problems of feeble-mindedness. 

This question could be best answered by illustrations from the litera- 
ture of investigation along biochemical lines; but, as above stated, this we 
shall continue to present in future numbers of this journal. At present 
before we have actually begun our own experimental work, we can give only 
an outline of the topics we plan to pursue to such extent as workers and 
material resources permit. The field is so rich as to tax the judgment in 
the selection of the first attacks, and we are well aware that we are out- 
lining more than our present resources permit to be done in the near future. 
Publicity and hearty co-operation with other individuals and institutions is, 
of course, our policy. In the present article, however, and at the very be- 
ginning of our work, we are describing only the nature of the work to be 
done without specific detail regarding particular problems or methods. 

Our primary line of effort to which the others are logically related, is 
the study of the conditions of metabolism presented by the feeble minded 
of this institution. Very few studies of this nature have been made, and 
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the material for them is here presented under favorable conditions for in- 
vestigation. Promiscuous examinations or experiments will not be made, 
but at first typical and psychologically well-known and defined cases will be 
selected. For orientation they will at first be studied in their undisturbed 
condition before the experimental factor is introduced. By metabolism we 
understand, of course, the sum total of the chemical changes which a living 
organism continually performs within its tissues and upon the substances 
which it utilizes. The progress of biological science has made the term 
practically synonymous with the processes of life in so far as they are 
non-psychical. Under this head we intend to subject the idea of intoxica- 
tion whether endogenous (autointoxication) or exogenous to a rather thor- 
ough testing, especially in its relation to psychopathological phenomena. 
Two other related topics with which we will be compelled to deal in this 
connection pertain to the subject of glandular secretions and that of lipoid 
or phosphorus metabolism. It is well known that the method of glandular 
feeding is extensively practiced in psychopathological cases and institutions. 
It appears that this is usually done in a promiscuous way with but little of 
the elements of control experiments or of adequate therapeutic indications. 
In our future notes and criticisms on the literature, we shall treat this sub- 
ject more fully. It seems a pity from both the scientific and the humani- 
tarian standpoint that such potentially valuable experiments on human sub- 
jects should pass without an examination of their most important factor— 
that of the metabolism of the physiologically much affected subject. 

Our second line of effort will be that of lipoid and brain chemistry. 
It will not be pursued extensively until we have obtained from the observa- 
tions of metabolism and the third line of effort described below, some indi- 
cations of what directions in this large and inherently difficult field it would 
be best to pursue. Contrary to the common impression, the present litera- 
ture already shows the important and practical bearing of this little devel- 
oped field of chemistry on the psychopathological problem. 

A third kind of work which in the near future will become practically 
inevitable is the study of heredity, growth and development from the par- 
ticular angle of view of the psychopathologist. It is well known how 
strongly the scientific and the public attention is now fixed upon the heredi- 
tary and congenital (if not hereditary) factors involved in the conditions 
of abnormal mental action. Without going into detail, we wish to em- 
phasize the fact that the hereditary factor in this problem by no means re- 
moves it from the field of biochemical study, nor makes the pathological 
conditions any less amenable to elucidation by that method. In fact, the 
only real hope for the elucidation of the processes of reproduction and 
heredity seems, in the light of experimeuts already made, to lie in the direc- 
tion of an intimate knowledge of the chemistry and physics of the proto- 


plasmic basis of life. 
AMOS W. PETERS. 
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Echoes from the Summer School 


The Class of 1912 


On August 16, 1912, there was graduated from the Vineland Training 
School the eleventh class of teachers there prepared to carry abroad the 
work for which the school stands, and to spread the “Vineland Spirit” 
through the world. It was a large class, graduating its entire enrollment of 
sixty-one, and needless to say it was the best ever sent out of the school, 
not only to its own credit, but to that of its earnest and able instructors. 

Wide was the awakening and deep was the disturbance that came to 
the students in the first days at Vineland, as the many phases of the cases 
to be observed came to their attention. But under the careful guidance of 
the superintendent the noble and hopeful sides of the problem soon made 
their appeal and fired the class with great ambition and high ideals. 

Day by day the students were stimulated to think in the open, un- 
biased spirit that characterizes the truly scientific work of Dr. Goddard; 
to observe with the honest, just, sympathetic attitude of Mrs. Nash, and 
to walk in the paths of encouragement and happiness as demonstrated by 
Professor Johnstone. Wonderful evening entertainments were given that 
afforded matter for thought and serious study in addition to giving great 
pleasure. 

All too quickly the closing days drew near with final examinations, 
rehearsals for class night, and the thought of severing ties formed in the 
happy days of “Vineland Happiness.” But the wonderful spirit of the 
school smoothed the way. The examinations were easy, for the instructors 
had instructed well. Great was the joy when Dr. Goddard announced— 
after all had studied for his exam—that he would accept the daily tests 
he had given in lieu of a final examination. Even the drudgery of class 
night rehearsals was lessened by the hope of final success. Thoughts of 
parting from friends were eased by promises to meet soon again, or to write 
ever and often. 

Truly were the closing days happy ones. Class night was pronounced 
the best ever given at the Training School. The following morning the stu- 
dents and faculty presented an impromptu costume parade or pageant, 
which made the rounds of the cottages and the State Home, to the great 
pleasure of the observers and participants. Hardly was the carnival over 
when the class was called to attend in the deliberations of the Alumnz meet- 
ing. Last of all came the night of graduation, when Professor Johnstone 
himself presented to each graduate the diploma that tells to others that its 
owner has drunk at the fountain of wisdom and inspiration, and is pre- 
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pared, yea in honor hound, to go forth doing honest work, arousing deep 
interest and radiating ‘Vineland Happiness.” 

It was a great class, the finest ever, thanks to its noble teachers. Long ib 
may its efforts continue and great may be its success! I 


MARY C. BREEN. 










CLASS SONG—1912. 
Music :—"‘Its a Long Lane That Has No Turning.” 
. 


for years we have always wanted 

To find a splendid school like this, 

And we heard one happy day 

That good luck had come our way, 

And that we had found a place of bliss. 

We’ve studied in many schools, friend, 

In North and South and East and West, 

But no college did we find 

That quite took up all our mind, 

Till in the school at Vineland we took rest. 
For— 

















CHORUS. 
It’s a school where they have no frowning, 
And I think I can plainly say, 
That we are all quickly learning 
To be happier every day. “Oh, yes!” 
It’s a smile here at every turning, 
At the same time we have to delve, 
But we haven’t cared—for we belong— 
To the Class of 1912. 


Il. 
From now on the Vineland spirit 
Shall be cherished and adored, 
And teachers we have met, 
We will surely not forget, 
And friendships formed be kept evermore. 
But now that at last we’ve met you 
We'll hold you always very dear; 
And we tell you in advance 
That we are glad to have the chance, 
Just to gently whisper in your ear, 
That— 



































CHORUS. 
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So to you dear school at Vineland, 

A fond adieu we soon will say, 

With wishes for success 

In your work so good and blest, 

And to see you we'll return some day. 

We leave with thoughts all inspiring 

To go to homes, some far, some near, 

Through our lives there shall prevail, 

That which every one will hail, 

Spirit of Vineland School so dear, 
For— 


{ 





=< 





CHORUS. 
HARRIET E. MONKS. 


Alumnae Meeting 


A most successful Alumnz reunion was held at the Training School 
on August 15th and 16th. On our arrival we were greeted by Mrs. Nash 
and given the privilege of being “at home.” Indeed, it would be hard to 
have any other feeling at Vineland. As we mingled with the students on 
the campus and in the halls, we could see groups of girls talking earnestly 
and mysteriously. Each conference ended in laughter and the disappear- 
ance of the group. This, of course, meant a class evening. It was a class 
evening so filled with fun and good feeling that even those of us who had 
not been there during the summer could laugh with and at them. 

The next day illustrated that the observation of seeing the principle 
“give of the best that is in you” lived, had not been in vain and the students, 
faculty and visitors amused the children. 

The Alumnz Meeting, which was held in the afternoon, was most im- 
portant. The following officers were elected: 

Miss Helen M. Hamilton, President, 38 Park street, Jersey City, N. J. 

Miss Helen F. Hill, Vice-President, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Catherine F. Bell, Recording Secretary, Vineland, N. J. 

Mrs. Edward Arnade, Corresponding Secretary, Vineland, N. J. 

Miss Catherine Zusi, Treasurer. 

Following the election of officers, Professor Johnstone suggested a plan 
which was adopted. It included the election of a corresponding secretary 
who has charge of the division of the members into sections, and the ap- 
pointment of a chairman in each section who, in turn, should call a meeting 
of all the members in that section to elect a vice-president. It should be the 
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duty of this vice-president to plan for the work of this section and to report 
the same to the corresponding secretary. The section work should include 
mutual help to all those in the section. All teachers and the people of the 
locality should be impressed with the importance of the problem. 

The members of the summer class for the training of teachers of back- 
ward children of the New York University were proposed and accepted 
as associate members of the Alumnz Association. The dues for member- 
ship were reduced to 50 cents a year. 

Those present from former classes were: 

1903—Mrs. Edward Arnade, Miss Sophie Hall, Miss Cora Warren. 

1904—Miss Fannie Bolles. 

1907—Miss Eliza Carpenter, Miss Bertha Flowers, Miss Maida Leech, 
Miss Jane Shaw. 

1908—Miss Catherine F. Bell. 

1909—Miss Gertrude M. Fairbanks, Miss Helen F. Hill. 

1910—Miss Catherine J]. Bell, Miss Florence Sibley, Miss Helen Win- 
stanley, Miss Hazel Capner. 

1911—Miss M. A. Cosman, Miss Margaret Fitzhugh, Miss Harriet 
Johnson, Mrs. Alice Potter Humphrey, Helen M. Hamilton. 

It is interesting to note that the class of 1907 had one-third of its mem- 
bers present, and that Miss Carpenter has only missed one Alumnz Meeting 
since her graduation. 

More important than all of the planned and unplanned events of the 
commencement or the reunion were the quiet grasp of the hand, the catch- 
ing step across the campus, the minutes snatched from busy people’s lives 
which meant glowing again with the fire of their enthusiasm, the smoothing 
out of all the problems and discouragements of the year, the renewed hope 
in the future of our work and the strengthened resolve that even these un- 
fortunate children must have the chance of developing every bit of their 
resources for happiness. 

Those of you who could not come can never know what you have 
missed, but we who do know what we have gained in this busy intercourse 
with those who are responsible for the Vineland spirit, hope to see you next 
year. 


















































Our First “Commencement Parade” 






Friday, August sixteenth, was Children’s Day at the Training School 
—not Children’s Day in the usual accepted sense of the term, but in the 
sense that there were no “grown-ups” to be seen that day. All had thrown 
dignity and decorum to the winds, as well as worries and cares, and the 
Summer School students and teachers and officers of the Institution became 
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as little. children for the amusement of the real children. Dressed in 
costumes of every description, these grown-up children vied with each other 
to amuse the children, who had so generously and willingly given of their 
amusements and accomplishments at the morning assemblies and Sunday’ 
afternoon services. 

Attics, cellars, barns, wardrobes—in fact, every possible corner was 
ransacked and made to yield up whatever it had that might help to make 
the parade a success; and it is surprising what a lot can be collected or 
invented in half an hour’s time. 

Within an hour after breakfast, the line of march, headed by our 
Superintendent dressed as Jabberwok (you know what the Jabberwok is, 
I am sure; if not, ask the Superintendent for his definition), began the 
tour of the grounds. Gypsies, Indians, suffragettes, ghosts, fairies, a bridal 
party made up of bride, groom, minister, flower girl and train bearer; a 
happy Irish family made up of maw, paw and colleens four; a backward 
brigade; a group of skeeter-skoots, clowns, Teddy bear girls, Japanese girls, 
a Dutch girl, a cowgirl, a Greek goddess, a witch, Peter Pan, farmer girls, 
Goddesses of Liberty, a boy and a lady—all moving in a long serpentine line 
over the whole place, gave the utmost delight to the children. Jabberwok 
scudded here and there, trying to frighten the unsuspecting ones, but a 
happy smile greeted him instead, and it became smile for smile. The bridal 
party brought forth shouts of delight from the children, who also enjoyed 
the ‘fairies though they did not hear the flutter of their wings nor the tinkle 
of 'the:bell this time. The clowns, darting: in and out among the children, 
with their capers and pranks, probably amused them most of all, for to them 
it ‘meant a circus—a real cireus—and what child does not have thrills when 
he ‘hears the word “circus”? And a circus it really was, both for those who 
took part and those who looked on. The line of march included a trip 
atross the’ way so the girls from the State Home were given a chance’to 
view the procession, and they, too, appreciated the fun. 

We were all children and happy in our childish pranks. May we often 
return to’ the land of childhood, and thus keep close to those who need ‘us 
most—the boys and girls with whom we work. A.M. P. 








Reviews 


The Normal Child and Primary Education: By Afnold L. Gesell; Ph.D., 
and‘ Beatrice Chandler Gesell, Ed.B: Ginn & Co., Boston, 1912. 
Setdom has a book come to hand so readable, so sane and-rational and 
calculated to give the exact help needed to the primary teacher as the one” 
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before us. The authors are psychologists and pedagogues, and have 
achieved a remarkable success in applying the most up-to-date and well estab- 
lished psychological principles to the every-day problem of the primary 
teacher. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I: Historical Introduction 
includes chapters on Humanitarianism and the Child; the Scientific Inter- 
pretation of Life; the Scientific Study of the Child. Part II: The Genetic 
Background. This is an excellent division of the book, and will give the 
teacher that assurance which comes from knowing that her work is founded 
on basal principles. Part III is on the Pedagogy of the Primary School 
and the different chapters take up the various subjects that the primary 
teacher has to deal with, such as drawing, dramatic expression, language, 
rea“ing, writing, nature study, etc., not forgetting discipline. In this part 
of ‘te hook the authors succeed to a wonderful degree in revealing the true 
sf, it in which all instruction should be given. It is in no sense an old- 
fasnioned book on methods, nor does it leave the teacher with vague and 
indefinite principles which she will find it difficult or impossible to apply. 
Methods are, indeed, indicated, but in such a way that the teacher is bound 
to have the feeling which underlies them. It is that feeling which insures 
success. Part IV is on the Conservation of the Child, and includes chap- 
ters on Pestalozzi and Home Education; a Healthy Body, a Healthy Mind, 
the Saving Sense of Humor, Formalism and Child Personality, Childhood 
and the Foundation of Youth. This, again, is a clear exposition of the 
underlying spirit of true education. 

The book contains a bibliography, and appendix on the Montessori 
Kindergarten and an index. 

The thousands of people who are puzzled and perhaps in doubt in 
regard to the Montessori method will find here a temperate and rational 
estimate of the thing which is of itself worth the price of the book. 

This volume should be the handbook of every kindergarten and pri- 
mary teacher, and everyone interested in the better education of the youth 
will want to read it. 

The Kallikak Family. A Study in the Heredity of Feeble-Mindedness. 
By Henry Herbert Goddard. The Macmillan Company, 1912. 121 pages. 

This book is a product of the Vineland Research Laboratory. It is a 
story of the ancestors of Deborah Kallikak, a child in the institution. It 
is a graphic picture of the consequences resulting from the act of a young 
man of good family who, by an error in his youth, became the ancestor of 
a large family of defectives extending through six generations. It is an 
unusually conclusive proof of the heredity of feeble-mindedness, since this 
same young man later married a normal woman and they became the ances- 
tors of a family of thoroughly normal people. 

The contents are as follows: Chapter I, The Story of Deborah; 
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Chapter II, The Data Presented ; Chapter III, What it Means; Chapter IV, 
Further Facts About the Kallikak Family; Chapter V, What Is To Be 
Done? There are eight full page illustrations and fourteen pages of charts, 
giving in graphic form the exact family relations of all the ancestors and 
relatives of the child in the institution. 





All the Children of all the People. A Study of the Attempt to Educate 
Everybody. By William Hawley Smith. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1912. . 

Those who know William Hawley Smith will know exactly what to 
expect in this book. The first two chapters, “Born Short” and “Born Long,” 
give a strong array of facts, showing what is now coming to be recognized, 
that all men are not created equal; but there is a great diversity of talent 
and that each individual child should be educated in accordance with his 
innate capacity, and that to attempt anything else is to fail utterly to edu- 
cate all the children of all the people. 

The scientific reader who starts out with the expectation of finding a 
sci¢.itific demonstration, that the different capacities that show in life are 
developed into children, rather than born in them, will be corisiderably dis- 
appointed and will, perhaps, be annoyed at what seems to be the under- 
lying philosophy. Nevertheless if one takes the spirit in which tfie book is 
written and does not look for close scientific reasoning or a “philosophy of 
the books,” he will find here much common sense. The book seems calcu- 
lated to do much good for many people who will not read the more philo- 
sophical discussions on education, but will read this because of the familiar 
style in which it is written. 

The author occasionally gets considerably beyond his depth, notably 
on the subject of idiocy. For example, when he says, speaking of idiots, 
“such children are ‘born short’ to the extent of idiocy, in some lines, while 
they are born normal or often ‘long’ sometimes to the extent of a little short 
of genius in other lines.” This is misleading and confusing to those who 
are unfamiliar with the subject of the feeble-minded. Those who are 
familiar with the subject will recognize that he is speaking of a type that 
occupies a very small place among the whole group of idiots. We have 
the so-called idiot savant who is possibly more insane than idiotic. The 
jdiot is never normal along any line, let alone being a genius. 

The author is at his best when he sticks to his main thesis that because 
all children have not the same innate capacity, they should therefore not all 
be treated alike educationally. This point he reiterates in a great many 
different forms and often in striking ways. 








Information concerning 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT VINELAND 


The Training School is devoting its energies to the study, care 
and training of those whose minds have not developed normally. 
We are glad if we can assist in providing care for such children or in 
the opening of special classes in the public schools, or the establish- 
ing of other institutions. 

You are invited to visit the School and see the various lines of 
activity. Wednesday is the regular visiting day. 

If you wish to take part in what is being done, we shall be pleased 
to have your financial assistance and to have you join the Association 
of The Training School. Application may be made through any 
member of the Boards or to the Superintendent. The dues are $5.00 
per annum and are used to support some child in the Free Fund. 

Each child in the School is considered as an individual. For the 
care, maintenance and training of our four hundred children we have 
one hundred employes. The children have their homes in fourteen 
cottages which are equipped with steam heat, electricity and modern 
plumbing, with bath and toilet rooms for each group. Children con- 
genial to each other live together in the same cottage. 

There is an entertainment or a party at least once a week. On 
Sundays we hold non-sectarian religious services. The great number 
of privileges we have to offer serve as a means of discipline, and 
corporal punishment is neither needed nor permitted. 

So many of our girls and boys have failed in the world because 
someone has tried to make them fit surroundings unsuited to them. 
We try to fit the environment to the child and so bring out the best 
that is in him. 

Each child is thoroughly and scientifically studied in the depart- 
ment of research, which collects and analyzes all facts relating to his 
physical and mental condition. His home and school life, his health 
and activities are all considered. Every department is called upon 
to report his doings so that we may know whether he is restless at 
night as well as what good work he has done in the day time. 

In the Educational Department, all are reclassified without 
reference to their home life grouping. Here those of the same men- 
tal capacity are taught in the same classes and are again classified as 
they gofromroom toroom. There are classes in kindergarten, nature 
study, sense training and elementary English. Physical training 
including games and gymnastics forms part of the regular school 
work. Children showing special aptitude are trained in instrumental 
music. Training in basketry, wood-working, sewing and domestic 
science is given as preliminary to vocational work. 
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Small groups are scheduled as helpers in the various trade shops 
where they are taught as much as they can learn of carpentry, paint- 
ing, tailoring and dressmaking. With the plumber, engineer and 
electrician, the work is more difficult but those who can learn here 
have the opportunity. In all household branches and also in the 
dairy, garden, fruit, poultry and stock divisions there are groups in 
training. 

With over two hundred acres of farm land we are able to raise 
an abundance of fruit and vegetables. Our dairy furnished one 
hundred and forty-six thousand quarts of milk last year and our 
poultry over eight thousand dozen of eggs, all of which were used as 
a part of our food supply. With our own cannery and cold storage 
plants, we are able to preserve our food supplies in a sanitary and 
wholesome manner. 

Besides our cottages, we have separate buildings for hospital, 
school, assembly hall, store, industries, laundry and power plant as 
well as stable, barns and poultry houses. 

The Training School is controlled and directed by an Association 
of philanthropic people from various parts of the United States. 
This is NOT a STATE institution. 

Pupils are admitted as free, private or State. 

FREE pupils are admitted subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee. Their support is provided by gifts and mem- 
bership dues. There is always a large waiting list. Applications 
should be made to the Superintendent and gifts for this fund should 
be made payable to George Davidson, Treasurer, Vineland, N. J. 

PRIVATE pupils are admitted by the Superintendent, subject to 
the approval of the Executive Committee. The rate of tuition varies 
from forty to sixty dollars per month, all cases beginning at fifty 
dollars per month. Life provision for a child may be made by the 
payment of five thousand dollars. Private pupils of any age or sex 
may be received from any State or country. 

STATE pupils are admitted through the Commissioner of 
Charities, Hon. Joseph P. Byers, State House, Trenton, N. J., to 
whom all communications relating thereto should be addressed. 
Parents of State pupils are expected to pay the State whatever they 
are able toward the support of their child. 

Insane, idiotic and epileptic persons are not admitted. 

All pupils receive the treatment, care and training best suited to 
their needs without reference to the method of support. 

Address all communications to 


E. R. JOHNSTONE, Supt. 
Vineland, N. J. 













THE KALLIKAK FAMILY 


A Study in the Heredity of Feeble-Mindedness 
By HENRY HERBERT GODDARD, Director of the Research Laboratory 
- Of the 


TRAINING SCHOOL, at VINELAND, N. J.~ 
A. GRAPHIC-ACCOUNT OF A REAL FAMILY 


Shows how afamilp clean and clear from earliest colonial days became con- 
taminated about the time of the Revolut a mating with a feeble-minded stock 
and thus gave rise to six generations of yk Ache eine Soi 


The most remarkable: record since the publication of the 
story of the famous Jukes Family 


A Jukes-Edwards contrast in a single family 


Important for all who are interested in the welfare of the human race: for the 
sociologist and the student of Eugenics: for the social worker, the Pura pet, 
the teacher, the reformer, legislator and preacher. 

: Illustrated by eight pages of cuts and fourteen pages of 
graphic charts showing exact pedigrees 


Price $1.50, By mail $1.61 















Address 
THE: TRAINING SCHOOL, Vineland, N. J. 












UNIVERSITY. WOMAN—wWith four years experience in dealing with 

defectives, oe and delinquents, and special training in field work 

in Eugenics would like opportunity to do research work in heredity in con- 

nection with some institution, preferably in the East or Middle West. d 
Address Fietp Worker, 

Care of THe TRAINING ScuooL, Vineland, N. J. 












Health and Medical Inspection 


of School Children 
By WALTER S. CORNELL, M. D. 


550 PAGES 2 * * 175 ILLUSTRATIONS 
PRICE $3.00 











Physicians, teachers and normal students. 
Subscriptions received bp 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL 
VINELAND, N. J. 








By far the best book yet published on this subject. For 
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APPARA TUS” 


AND S UPPLIES 


for 
Tests used in The Training School, at Vineland, N. J., 
by DR. HENRY H. GODDARD, Head of the 


Department of Psychological Research 
and 


PROFESSOR GUY MONTROSE WHIPPLE’S 


“Manual of Mental and Phousical Tests”’ 
also 


General Psychological and Physiological 


Apparatus 
Cc. H. STOBELTING Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in ; 
Scientific Apparatus and Laboratory Supplies 
125 N. Green Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION 








-200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 50c. 


RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 
They are for use. No mixing; all pou have to do is 
to shake the t 's out of the eee yye le Sag aie Sapo 
about the ises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 





THE CORKINS CHEMICAL CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








